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Art. I. — The Poets and Poetry of America ; with a 
Historical Introduction. By Rufus W. Griswold. 
Philadelphia : Carey & Hart. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 476. 

This large and well-printed volume has been domesti- 
cated on our table for a long time, and although not publicly 
noticed, has not been forgotten. A review of it has held, 
for many months, a prominent place among our deferred pro- 
jects and virtuous intentions. The book, however, has not 
thought proper to await our judgment before it commenced 
its tour of the country, but has quietly travelled through 
many States and four editions, and now returns our glance 
with all the careless impertinence inspired by success. That 
fickle-minded monster, called " the reading public," which 
sometimes buys and praises before it receives its cue from 
the reviewer, has taken the work under its own patronage, 
and spread before it the broad shield of its favor, as a pro- 
tection against the critical knife. We hope, nevertheless, to 
be able to give it a sly thrust, here and there, in places 
where it is still vulnerable. 

Mr. Griswold has prefixed to his book an eloquent, hopeful, 
and extenuating preface. This is followed by a lively and learn- 
ed historical introduction, displaying much research, devoted 
to a consideration of the defects and meagreness of Ameri- 
can poetry during the Colonial period. He has disturbed 
the dust which had mercifully gathered around antiquated 
doggerel and venerable bathos, with no reverential fingers ; 
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and his good taste has not been choked or blinded by the 
cloud he has raised. The common fault of antiquaries, 
that of deeming puerility and meanness invaluable because 
they happen to be scarce and old, and of attempting to link 
some deep meaning to what is simply bombast, affectation, 
or nonsense, he has avoided with commendable diligence. 
He makes no demand on our charity, in favor of some poet- 
aster, for whom he may have imbibed a strange affection. 
He does not estimate the value of his antiquarian spoils by 
the labor and money expended in their acquisition. He has 
emerged from his resurrectionist delvings in the grave-yards 
of rhyme, without confounding moral distinctions, vitiating 
his taste, or becoming imbued with any malevolent designs 
against good composition or public patience. 

The series of selections and biographies begins with Fre- 
neau, and ends with the Davidsons. Between these, Mr. 
Griswold has contrived to press into the nominal service of the 
Muses no less than eighty-eight persons, all of whom, it can 
be proved by indisputable evidence, did, at various periods, 
and inspired by different motives, exhibit their ideas, or their 
lack of ideas, in a metrical form. The editor is well aware, 
that a strict definition of poetry would shut out many whom 
he has admitted. Much of the verse in his collection is not 
" the creation of new beauty, the manifestation of the real by 
the ideal, in ' words that move in metrical array.' " It is ra- 
ther commonplace, jingling its bells at certain fixed pauses in 
its smooth or rugged march. To versify sermons is not to 
create beauty ; nor can good morality be taken in apology for 
bad poetry. A morbid and uneasy sensibility may give a cer- 
tain swell and grandness to diction without the aid of ima- 
gination. A young gentleman, while groaning beneath some 
fancied woes, may ask for public commiseration in the husky 
utterance of grating rhyme, and yet display no depth and 
intensity of feeling. We think, therefore, that Mr. Gris- 
wold has "been too liberal of his aqueous mixture" in his 
selections. Some of the authors whom he has included in 
the list are unworthy of the honor of having their feebleness 
thrust into notice. From others of more pretensions he has 
copied too unsparingly. A few of his critical notices reflect 
more credit upon his benevolence than his taste. He seems 
to have fixed the price of admittance low, in order, as the 
show-bills say, that the public might be more generally ac- 
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commodated. King James the First debased the ancient 
order of knighthood, by laying his sword on the shoulder of 
every pander or buffoon who recommended himself by the 
fulness of his purse, the readiness of his jests, or the pliancy 
of his conscience. Editors should keep this fact in mind, 
and extract from it the warning and admonition it is so emi- 
nently calculated to suggest. 

Although we deem Mr. Griswold deserving of a little gen- 
tle correction for his literary beneficence, we are not insen- 
sible to his merits. The work before us must have demanded 
the labor of years. Those portions which are intrinsically 
the least valuable undoubtedly cost the editor the most toil, 
and afforded him the least gratification. To hunt out medi- 
ocrity and feebleness, and append correct dates to their for- 
gotten effusions, is an exercise of philanthropy which is 
likely to be little appreciated ; and yet, in many instances, 
it was necessary, in order to give a fair reflection of the poet- 
ical spirit of the country and the time. In the editor's wan- 
derings in some of the secluded lanes of letters, he has res- 
cued from oblivion many poems of considerable value. He 
has been compelled to search for most of his facts in places 
only accessible by great exertion and perseverance. Many 
of the poets from whom he has made selections have never 
published editions of their writings, and had never before 
been honored with biographies. He might easily have writ- 
ten better poems than some which he must have expend- 
ed much time and labor in obtaining. The vanities and 
jealousies of his band of authors he was compelled to take 
into consideration, and to forbear giving them unnecessary 
offence. Among all the fierce enmities which a person may 
provoke by sincerely expressing his opinions, we know of 
none more dangerous than that which follows from inform- 
ing a rhyming scribbler, that bis fame will not equal his am 
bition, or from omitting to notice him at all out of com- 
miseration for his well-meaning stupidities. We think, 
therefore, that Mr. Griswold has succeeded as well in his 
book, as the nature of the case admitted ; that his patient 
research and general correctness of taste are worthy of 
praise ; that his difficulties and temptations would have ex- 
tenuated far graver errors than he has committed ; and that 
his volume well deserves the approbation it has received. 

The labor of editing this book maybe inferred from thenum- 
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ber of writers quoted, exclusive of those who flourished and 
scribbled previously to the Revolution. There are eighty- 
eight names on the list,* all of them being introduced by bio- 
graphical and critical notices. There are about sixty other 
writers mentioned in the Appendix, who are not equally 
honored, and whose names we have no room, even in a 
note, to mention. The editor has thus made extracts from 
the writings of nearly one hundred and fifty persons, very 
few of whom have been poets or prose-writers by profession. 
These selections extend over a period of sixty years, but 
most of them are comprehended within the last twenty. 

We have not been able to find a list of English poets and 
dramatists, from Chaucer to Anstey, which contains more than 
two hundred and twenty names. This includes many whose 
very names are unknown to the general reader, and many 
who have not written so well as the worst of our own rhym- 
ers. It extends over four centuries. It contains such names 
as Gower, Lydgate, Edwards, Gascoigne, Greene, Watson, 
Lyly, Constable, (1568,) Breton, Nash, Quarles, Nabbes, 
Catharine Phillips, Jasper Mayne, Hooke, Cotton, (1630,) 
Flatman, Etherege, Shad well, Stepney, Lillo, Savage, 
Watts, Welsted, Carey, Shaw, Ferguson, as well as the 
eminent poets of each period. Indeed, the editors of se- 
lections from the English poets, even those who commence 
with Chaucer and include the great bards of the present cen- 

* The list is as follows : Philip Freneau, (born in 1752,) John Trumbull, 
Timothy Dwight, David Humphreys, Joel Barlow, Richard Alsop, St. John 
Honeywood, William Oliffton, Robert Treat Paine, Washington Allston, 
James Kirke Paulding, Levi Frisbie, John Pierpont, Andrews Norton, Rich- 
ard H. Dana, Richard H. Wilde, James A. Hillhouse, Charles Sprague, 
Hannah F. Gould, Carlos Wilcox, Henry Ware, Jr., William C. Bryant, 
John Neal, Joseph Rodman Drake, Maria Brooks, James G. Percival, Fitz- 
Greene Halleck, John G. C. Brainard, S. G. Goodrich, Isaac Clason, Lydia 
H. Sigourney, George W. Doane, William B. O. Peabody, Robert C. 
Sands, Grenville Mellen, George Hill, James G. Brooks, Albert G. Greene, 
William Leggett, Edward C. Pinkney, R. VV. Emerson, S. L. Fairfield, 
Rufus Dawes, E. D. Griffin, J. H. Bright, George D. Prentice, William 
Croswell, Walter Colton, Charles F. Hoffman, Mrs. Seba Smith, N. P. 
Willis, Edward Sanford, J. O. Rockwell, Thomas Ward, John H. Bryant, 
H. W. Longfellow, William G. Simms, George Lunt, Jonathan Lawrence, 
Elizabeth Hall, Emma C. Embury, John G. Whittier, Oliver VV. Holmes, 
Albert Pike, Park Benjamin, Willis G. Clark, William D. Gallagher, James 
F. Clarke, Elizabeth F. Ellelt, James Aldrich, Anna P. Dinnies, Edgar 
A. Poe, Isaac McLellan, Jr., Jones Very, A. B. Sireet, W. H. Burleigh, 
W. J. Pabodie, Louis L. Noble, C. P. Cranch, Henry T. Tuckerman, Epes 
Sargent, Lucy Hooper, Arthur C. Coxe, James R. Lowell, Amelia B Wel- 
by, Lucretia and Margaret Davidson. 
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tury, have not thought proper to admit so many names as 
are included in Mr. Griswold's collection ; and at the same 
time, they have selected many pieces which would confer no 
additional reputation upon Bryant, Longfellow, Willis, Dana, 
Halleck, Sprague, Percival, or Drake ; and many also 
which American poets, of less pretensions, have excelled. 
Pinkney has written as well, to say the least, as many of 
the " mob of gentlemen," who were the boast of the times 
of Charles the First, and Charles the Second ; as well as 
Lovelace and Carew, and better than Waller, Sedley, 
Etherege, and Dorset. There are few songs, if we except 
those of Burns and Moore, which have more lyric flow and 
hearty sentiment than the best of Hoffman's. Tom War- 
ton has not written better sonnets than some of Benjamin's. 
Gallagher and Street have a finer feeling for the beauties 
and sublimities of natural scenery, and more felicity in giving 
it expression, than a large number of English descriptive 
poets of the second class. Sargent has written of the sea 
with more freshness and graphic power, with more true fancy 
and poetic feeling, than Falconer, or many others of a higher 
reputation. A richness of diction, a warmth of imagina- 
tion, and a tenderness of sentiment distinguish many of the 
occasional compositions of Tuckerman, and especially his 
" Spirit of Poetry," which are not often found in the poeti- 
ical contributions to many of those English periodicals, in 
which Transatlantic verse is rarely mentioned without ridi- 
cule or affected contempt. 

We have no desire to exalt American poetry above its 
merits. We are sensible of its deficiencies, as compared 
with the great creations of English genius. We know, that 
much, which circulates in the United States in the shape of 
rhyme, is nothing more than rhyme. But it appears to us 
quite absurd, that in a country whose literature is stained 
with so many metrical productions offensive to good taste 
and good morals, — a country which has had its Torn 
D'Urfeys, Aphra Behns, Shadwells, Settles, and Wolcotts, 
as well as its Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, and Words- 
worth, — a country whose miscellaneous and magazine verse 
is, at the present time, inferior to our own, — there should 
be so much willingness to express pity or contempt for the 
poetry of the United States. But it is one of the amiable 
peculiarities of John Bull to forget all his own past or pres- 
ent sins, in his zeal against the peccadilloes of his neighbours. 
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All countries peopled by civilized men must have many 
minor poets, who, with a moderate share of the poetical 
faculty, have considerable poetical feeling. Their com- 
positions may not deserve much eulogium ; they may merely 
remodel old images and repeat old forms of expression ; 
they may rather reproduce than create ; but their poetry 
often displays smooth versification, pure sentiment, and occa- 
sionally a happy thought. Almost all men " experience " 
poetry during some period of their lives ; and it is often the 
case, that, in a moment of happy inspiration, a man of very 
inferior abilities may write a short poem excelling some of 
the efforts of men of the highest genius. We might select 
from Mr. Griswold's collection many pieces which are better 
than some few poems included in editions of Wordsworth, 
Byron, Coleridge, and Scott. In the United States, there is 
a great number of such persons as we have indicated. The 
ease with which a moderate skill in versification is acquired, 
and the copious flood of poetic expressions which is poured 
into the mind of every school-boy, enable most men of taste 
and feeling to write what is called respectable poetry with 
great facility. Much rhyme is here produced by persons 
who have no direct connexion with literature, and who set 
forth no claims to be admitted into the glorious company of 
creative minds. If their good-natured friends would only 
let them alone, they would never discover that they were 
more gifted than their neighbours. The danger is, that they 
will be too much elated by flattery, and at last seriously en- 
tertain the conceit, that they are great poets, who reflect 
honor upon the literature of their country. As every man 
has some friend connected with a newspaper or magazine, 
this danger is not so groundless as one may at first imagine. 

The fact cannot fail to strike the least observant spectator, 
that most of our distinguished authors are engaged in pursuits 
generally considered unfavorable to the efforts of genius. 
Sprague and Halleck obtain their livelihood by their pens, it is 
true ; but not in any poetical sense of the phrase. The least 
lucrative profession in the United States is that of authorship. 
Every prudent man avoids it as he does a pestilence. A 
writer who attempts to live on the manufactures of his imagi- 
nation, is continually coquetting with starvation. He spends 
his days in illustrating the ingenious theories of certain physi- 
ologists, who have tried to ascertain how little food will suf- 
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fice for a man's stomach, and how little raiment for his back. 
Genius may be almost denned, as the faculty of acquiring 
poverty. Professional authors have ever been rudely bruised 
and battered by fortune. When so thin that they could 
not " sport a shadow i' the sun," a bailiff has generally 
served in its place. Garrets and cellars have been at once 
their homes and hiding-places. In their case, mendicity often 
trails mendacity along with it. Famine hollows their cheeks ; 
disease lackeys their steps. Every proud worldling hisses 
out his scoff, and every ass lifts his hoof against them. 
They drink deep, not only of the Pierian spring, but of that 
fountain of self-contempt, which is "bitterer to drink than 
blood." They die, at last, some by their own hands, some 
by insanity, some of famine, some of absolute weariness, and 
some of "helpless, hopeless brokenness of heart," — 

" Hiding from many a careless eye 
The scorned load of agony." 

We must confess that such dark and petulant fancies as 
these always flit through our minds, when we hear the 
constantly repeated regret, that a favorite author has not 
made literature his profession. The reasons why he has not 
done so are plain. He has common, as well as uncommon, 
sense ; he deems pain and starvation evils which should be 
avoided ; he thinks a good home and the certainty of a 
dinner better than a garret and heaven-soaring imaginations. 
Such men as Sprague and Halleck have displayed as 
much wisdom in their conduct as genius in their writings. 
They early discovered, what a little reflection would teach 
anybody, that professional authorship and worldly comfort 
are like parallel lines, — they never meet. They certainly 
would not have written so well, had their muse been stimu- 
lated to exertion by hunger, or their fine faculties been let 
out to some "enterprising" bookseller, and forced into 
whatever channels of quackery and deceit the demands of 
" the trade " required. Professional authors are apt ei- 
ther to sneer at a banker or merchant who obtains applause 
for transient literary offerings, or to attempt to lure him 
by lying idealities into their own Slough of Despond. 
There is hardly a hack in Great Britain who has not, either 
in penny newspaper or sentimental - magazine, directed 
his pop-gun of wit against Samuel Rogers, the banker and 
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poet. Men who get a living, or an epitaph, by the pursuits of 
literature, seem to think that no person has a right to be 
clever who is not something of a vagabond. We cannot 
admit that they are at all competent to decide the question, 
whether commerce or banking be inimical to poetry. Bank- 
notes, it is to be regretted, visit their pockets too rarely to 
make them any thing but dogmatists in deciding on their po- 
etical or prosaic nature. 

Charles Sprague, one of the best poets in Mr. Griswold's 
multitudinous collection, has always been engaged in pursuits 
connected with commerce, and his poems are therefore the 
rich products of his leisure. His poetical compositions 
are naturally divided into two classes : those written for 
special occasions, and in some degree manufactured to order ; 
and those which commemorate events in his domestic life, 
and which accordingly have more of the heart's spontaneous 
music. Although those of the first class display to greater 
advantage his skill in versification, and the extent of his in- 
tellectual resources, they are not so instinct with the poeti- 
cal spirit as his less ambitious efforts. His prologues are 
the best which have been written since the time of Pope. 
His " Shakspeare Ode " has hardly been exceeded by any- 
thing in the same manner, since Gray's " Progress of Po- 
etry." But the true power and originality of the man are 
manifested in his domestic pieces. " The Brothers," " I 
see Thee still," and the " Family Meeting," are the finest 
consecrations of natural affection in our literature. The pa- 
thos of Bryant is so deeply tinged with the spirit of medita- 
tion, that it is rather the philosophy of grief than its direct 
expression. His regrets flow through his reason and imagi- 
nation, but those of Sprague seem to gush directly from the 
heart. There is a purity, a sweetness, a true home-like 
feeling in the little domestic pieces of the latter, to which 
none but a fribble or a roue can be insensible. They can 
be read again and again with a delight which is ever renewed. 
The true soul of human affection is in them, and " waxes 
not old." A composition which dazzles at first sight by 
gaudy epithets, or brilliant turns of expression, or glittering 
trains of imagery, may fade gradually from the mind, and 
leave no enduring impression ; but words which flow fresh 
and warm from a full heart, and which are instinct with the 
life and breath of human feeling, pass into household memo- 
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ries, and partake of the immortality of the affections from 
which they spring. The spiritual tone, also, of these beauti- 
ful embodiments of sensibility is exquisitely fine and touching. 
The tone of a poem is, after all, its most enduring excel- 
lence. Images, metaphors, subtle and delicate phrases, 
may glide away from the mind, and yet the soul by which 
they were animated may remain. There is much confusion 
produced in criticism by not discriminating between the form 
and the essence of poetry. In " Childe Harold," there is 
probably displayed more of the radiant vesture of the imagi- 
nation than in any poem of the present age ; yet the tone of 
one half of that splendid apotheosis of misanthropy and 
egotism is unpoetical. Its effect is merely to stir and to 
sting. It leaves an impression in the memory which may be 
called almost disagreeable. We feel that the author's spirit- 
ual life was inharmonious, that the tone of his mind was not 
pure. On the other hand, in many of Wordsworth's early 
compositions, where the versification is harsh or slovenly, 
and the diction mean and meagre, the tone is often fine and 
poetical. The " white radiance " of the soul shines 
through the most homely verbal expression. To attempt to 
analyze the tone of a poem would be useless. It is an ob- 
ject of inward perception. It is 

" The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 
A bodiless enjoyment." 

It may be compared to the murmur of a brook as heard in 
a dream. When good, it is the very music of a soul which 
contains no jarring string. 

The tone of Sprague's domestic poems is, as we have 
already stated, very pure and harmonious. The swelling 
diction, the wide command of language and imagery, the 
artistic skill, the deliberate and elaborated frenzy of his long 
odes, will hardly bear comparison, in point of true poetic ex- 
cellence, with his quiet pictures of fireside joys and sorrows. 
The latter illustrate the truth, that gentleness is power. 
There is more real strength in them than in all the clang and 
clatter which words can be easily made to produce, when 
employed by a cunning rhetorician. We extract the little 
poem of " The Brothers," in illustration of our meaning. 
No dominion over the mere shows of poetical expression 
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could enable a man, without a full heart, to write any thing 
equal to it. 

" We are but two, — the others sleep 
Through death's untroubled night : 
We are but two^ — oh ! let us keep 
The link that binds us bright. 

" Heart leaps to heart, — the sacred flood 
That warms us is the same ; 
That good old man — his honest blood 
Alike we fondly claim. 

" We in one mother's arms were lock'd, — 
Long be her love repaid ; 
In the same cradle we were rock'd, 
Round the same hearth we played. 

" Our boyish sports were all the same, 
Each little joy and woe ; 
Let manhood keep alive the flame 
Lit up so long ago. 

" We are but two, — be that the band 
To hold us till we die ; 
Shoulder to shoulder let us stand, 
Till side by side we lie." 

In the lines on the death of M. S. C, there is much 
mournful beauty and tenderness. 

" I knew that we must part, — day after day 
I saw the dread destroyer win his way ; 
Feeble and slow thy once light footstep grew, 
Thy wasting cheek put on Death's pallid hue, 
Thy thin, hot hand to mine more weakly clung, 
Each sweet ' Good night ' fell fainter from thy tongue. 
* # * # # 

Then like tired breezes did'st thou sink to rest, 
Nor one, one pang the awful change confess'd. 
Death stole in softness o'er that lovely face, 
And touched each feature with a new-born grace ; 
On cheek and brow unearthly beauty lay, 
And told that life's poor cares had passed away ! 
In my last hour be Heaven so kind to me ! 
I ask no more but this, — to die like thee ! 

We cannot resist the desire to make two more extracts 
from this little collection of pieces. 
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" I see thee still ! 
Remembrance, faithful to her trust, 
Calls thee in beauty from the dust ; 
Thou corniest in the morning light, 
Thou 'rt with me through the gloomy night ; 
In dreams I meet thee as of old : 
Then thy soft arms my neck enfold, 
And thy sweet voice is in my ear ; 
In every scene to memory dear 
I see thee still ! 
***** 

" We 're not all here ! 
Some are away, — the dead ones dear, 
Who throng'd with us this ancient hearth 
And gave the hour to guileless mirth. 
Fate, with a stern, relentless hand, 
Look'd in and thinned our little band : 
Some like a night-flash pass'd away, 
And some sank lingering, day by day. 
The quiet graveyard — some lie there, 
And cruel ocean has his share. 
We 're not all here ! " 

Mr. Griswold tells the story of a compliment paid to 
Sprague, which is worthy of note. A British officer dis- 
covered the poem of " Curiosity " straying about, orphan- 
like, in Calcutta, and in the absence of its father adopted it 
as his own child, and gave it the first place among the pro- 
geny of his brain. After circulating widely in the East In- 
dies as an English production, it was reprinted in London, 
and received the critical honors of the British press. The 
poem itself is deservedly popular, and Mr. Griswold has 
displayed good taste in printing the whole of it among his se- 
lections. The general harmony of its numbers, its agreeable 
alternations of sentiment and satire, its numerous pictures of 
life, character, and manners, its vigorous thought and bril- 
liant wit, and the excellent spirit which animates it through- 
out, are qualities which please universally. There is much 
honest and hearty indignation in the production, directed 
against the follies and crimes of society. But Sprague is 
hardly a satirist in any proper sense of the word. He 
lashes artifice and quackery with great force, it is true ; but 
in doing it, he rather expresses the natural contempt and dis- 
like of a clear-headed, right-hearted man for silliness and 
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sin, than the labored invective of a didactic denouncer of 
mankind, edging rebuke with a venomous sneer, and more 
solicitous of antithesis than truth. He never dips his pen 
in scorn's " fiery poison." The spirit of beauty and genial 
humor seems to accompany and direct the sarcasm, when- 
ever it is launched at the lighter branches of the fooleries 
and errors of the day, and it rarely becomes deep and un- 
compromising, except when it is shot at brazen infamy or 
brainless pretension. No one can read " Curiosity " with- 
out perceiving that its author has a most exact sense of moral 
distinctions, as well as a fine perception of the ridiculous. 
The moral character unconsciously impressed on the poem 
would do honor to Channing. 

Reference has already been made to Sprague's odes as 
productions displaying much forcible thought, metrical skill, 
and splendor of expression. But they have a mightier effect 
upon the ear than the heart. The life of the man does not 
circle through them with such intensity as in his less ornate 
and less mechanical poems. At times there is manifested, 
in the choice of the language and the movement of the verse, 
a disposition on the part of the author to lash his muse into 
exertion. Here and there, a tasteless or turgid epithet in- 
dicates, that not always was he successful in "wreaking" 
his thoughts upon expression. No criticism, however, could 
justly represent them as any other than remarkable produc- 
tions. A short extract from " The Centennial Ode" will 
serve as a specimen of his power in condensing thought and 
emotion into the smallest possible compass, without allowing 
them to run into obscurity. 

" We call them savage, — oh ! be just ! 
Their outraged feelings scan : 
A voice comes forth, 't is from the dust, — 
The savage was a man ! 

" Think ye he loved not ? Who stood by, 

And in his toils took part ? 
Woman was there to bless his eye ! 

The savage had a heart ! 
Think ye he prayed not ? When on high 

He heard the thunders roll, 
What bade him look beyond the sky ? 

The savage had a soul ! 
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" I venerate the Pilgrim's cause, 

Yet for the red man dare to plead, 
We bow to Heaven's recorded laws, 

He turned to Nature for a creed ; 
Beneath the pillared dome ■ 

We seek our God in prayer ; 
Through boundless woods he loved to roam, 

And the Great Spirit worshipped there." 

From the writings of Richard Henry Dana, Mr. Griswold 
has made copious extracts. Mr. Dana is, perhaps, our 
most original poet. No American productions, with which 
we are acquainted, are characterized by such intense subjec- 
tiveness, or bear so deep an impress of individuality, as those 
of the author of " The Buccaneer." We feel, in reading 
them, that the inward life of the man has found utterance in 
the rugged music of the poet. He seems never to have 
written from hearsay, or taken any of his opinions at second- 
hand. Perhaps this is to be attributed, in a great degree, to 
his habits of retirement. In this bustling and utilitarian age, 
when even poets become involved in politics and commercial 
speculations, and literally make a noise in the world, we do 
not often hear of a writer who keeps the even tenor of his 
way amid the surrounding fret and tumult, undisturbed by the 
petty vanities and humble aims of active existence. Very few 
now follow the example of Isaac of old, and go out into the 
fields to meditate. The old law of composition is reversed. 
Men do not appear to write because they cannot help it, but 
to lash and goad their unwilling minds into expression by ex- 
traneous means. The morals and aspirations of Grub Street 
have worked their way into Paternoster Row. A low stand- 
ard of excellence is established. Immortality is confident- 
ly predicted of very humble labors. Choice bits and morsels 
of thought and imagery, floating on the smooth stream of 
octosyllabic or seven-syllabled verse, are considered infalli- 
ble signs of creative genius. Many " immortal " reputations 
die every year. A spirit of dapper intellectual dandyism, of 
which elegant verbiage and a dainty and debilitating spiritual- 
ism are the outward shows and covering, infects too much of 
the popular verse. Vanity and avarice are the moving prin- 
ciples of much which should spring directly from sentiment 
or imagination. Authors of the second rank may now be 
divided into two distinct classes. The one strives to win the 
ear of the polite and refined at any sacrifice of heartiness and 
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truth, and is prodigal of elegant imbecilities and insipid re- 
finements ; whilst the other pampers the taste of the vulgar 
with recitals of misery and crime, exhibits all the forms of 
melodramatic agony, and fills the page with the records of 
the hospital and the jail. Both classes are equally distant from 
nature and truth. No author ever acquired durable fame by 
his loyalty to merely conventional decencies and refinements, 
or by outrages upon taste and morals. Milton said, that 
no man could write epics who did not live epics. Since 
his time, Glover and Cottle have illustrated his remark in 
" Leonidas " and "Alfred." But this principle does not 
hold good in regard to the other forms of poetry ; for men 
contrive to write lyrics, while they live economics. 

Mr. Dana belongs to a very different class of authors from 
those whom we have just described. " Neediness, greedi- 
ness, and vain-glory " have never been the sources of his 
inspiration. He has engaged in none of those enterprises, 
which give a day's fame to ambitious mediocrity and aspir- 
ing weakness. His reputation among men of taste is the 
result of no puffing, and is not confined to sects or cliques. 
The excellence of his writings is the measure of their fame. 
The shams and mockeries of eulogistic criticism have not 
placed his reputation on the ricketty basis of notoriety. 
It may be doubted, if any American poet has led a more 
ideal existence, or succeeded better in making his life a 
poem. His compositions are thoughtful, vigorous, fresh, 
and original. They are held in just estimation by his coun- 
trymen, although not of that kind which attracts a large au- 
dience, and is likely to be immediately appreciated. Mr. 
Dana's reputation has been of slow growth, but it has con- 
stantly increased with age. In making his poems of durable 
value, he neglected the usual tricks of expression, by which 
transient popularity is often won. 

The mental powers displayed in his writings are of a high 
order. He possesses all the qualities which distinguish the 
poet, — acute observation of nature, a deep feeling of beau- 
ty, a suggestive and shaping imagination, a strong and keen, 
though not dominant, sensibility, and a perfect command of 
expression. In description, he excels, perhaps, all his 
American contemporaries. Many of his stanzas are pic- 
tures, painted with few words. He is successful, also, in 
mingling thought and sentiment with description, and in evolv- 
ing the spiritual meaning which underlies natural objects, with- 
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out misrepresenting nature. He gives the sensible image 
with so much clearness and compression, that it becomes 
immediately apparent to the eye ; and the language in which 
he pictures it forth is instinct with imagination, even when 
he superadds no direct sentiment or analogy. The fault in 
much fine descriptive poetry is in the accommodation of the 
appearance, which an object presents to the eye, to the ideas 
which it suggests to the mind. The fancy seizes upon the 
material form and moulds it into new shapes, until the origin- 
al and distinctive features are lost. There are some poets, 
who, although their perceptive faculties are not deficient in 
acuteness, are unable to see things as they really exist. 
Every object that passes into their consciousness from with- 
out undergoes a change. The powers of vision are unable 
to hold the sensible image in its exact shape and hue, and it 
is soon delivered over to passion, wit, or fancy, often to be 
moulded into grotesque and whimsical forms. The imma- 
terialists and pantheists of poetry, looking at nature only for 
analogies, and denying her absolute existence, are apt to be 
too free with her forms and colors. But Dana, though in- 
tensely subjective and individual in the character of his gen- 
ius, and strongly influenced by his mental habits and peculiar- 
ities in his appreciation of natural scenery, rarely fails to 
convey correct representations of outward realities, even 
when he links a sentiment to them which minds difFerendy 
constituted would deem unnatural. In him we never find 
" subjectivity leading objectivity in chains," as Hallam 
quaintly says of Malebranche. A few stanzas, taken at 
random from " The Buccaneer," will prove that exact de- 
scription and high imagination are capable of being united. 
" But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And oa the glassy, heaving sea, 
The black duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently, 
How beautiful ! no ripples break the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach." 
* * * * * 

" 'T is fearful, on the broad-backed waves, 
To feel them shake and hear them roar ; 
Beneath, unsounded, dreadful caves ; 
Around, no cheerful shore. 
Yet mid this solemn world what deeds are done ! 
The curse goes up, the deadly sea-fight 's won." 
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" The ship works hard ; the sea runs high ; 
Their white tops, flashing through the night, 
Give to the eager straining eye 
A wild and shifting light." 

* # * * # 

" On pale, dead men, on burning cheek, 

On quick, fierce eyes, brows hot and damp, 
On hands that with the warm blood reek, 
Shines the dim cabin lamp." 

* * * # ** 

" A low, sweet voice, in starry nights, 
Chants to his ear a plaining song ; 
Its tones come winding up the heights, 
Telling of woe and wrong." 

* # # * * 

" As swung the sea with heavy beat, 
Below, and hear it break 
With savage roar, then pause and gather strength, 
And then, come tumbling in Us swollen length." 

Indeed, Dana's descriptions of nature are so graphic, that 
the objects are perceived as if by the bodily eye. In the de- 
lineation of character, also, he is often very successful. Mat 
Lee, the Buccaneer, is powerfully drawn. He is one of 
those ideal beings, who become existences as real to the 
mind, as any friend or enemy of whom we have had long 
experience. A few lines give him a place in the soul for 
ever. 

" Twelve years are gone since Matthew Lee 
Held in this isle unquestioned sway ; 
A dark, low, brawny man was he ; 
His law, — ' It is my way.' 
Beneath his thick-set brows a sharp light broke 
From small gray eyes ; his laugh a triumph spoke. 

" Cruel of heart and strong of arm, 

Loud in his sport and keen for spoil, 
He little recked of good or harm, 
Fierce both in mirth and toil ; 
Yet like a dog could fawn, if need there were ; 
Speak mildly when he would, or look in fear. 

" Amid the uproar of the storm, 

And by the lightning's sharp red glare, 
Were seen Lee's face and sturdy form ; 
His axe glanced quick in air." 
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Dana's imagination is, perhaps, his greatest power. In the 
extracts we have made from " The Buccaneer," in illustra- 
tion of other qualities, this faculty is prominent. Whether 
exercised in bodying forth abstract ideas, or in creating char- 
acter, or in vivifying description, or in suggesting analogies, 
or in assisting to give that inexpressible tone to his composi- 
tions which analysis toils after in vain, — it seems equally 
predominant. In the selection of his language, likewise, no 
one can fail to discern the influence of this faculty. His 
words are always embodied ideas. He often makes a single 
epithet perform the office of a stanza. It would be impossi- 
ple to compress his style, for the short, sharp sentences are 
the perfection of brevity. 

It would seem from his published works, that there is a 
dark vein of despondency in his nature, and it sometimes 
breaks out in morbid manifestations, in spite of the vigor of 
his intellect and the fineness of his affections. His compo- 
sitions have more "hearse-like airs than carols." Keen- 
ly sensible to moral distinctions, he feels intensely the sin 
and wretchedness of the world, and throws too sombre a 
coloring over his reflections upon humanity. He gazes into 
the awful gulfs of iniquity, which make a hell of many per- 
verted bosoms, with the eye of conscience and religion ; 
and is apt to transfer to the race some of the associations 
which such a contemplation suggests. A tinge of melan- 
choly, mild, delicious, and dream-like, as in the " Little 
Beach Bird," is sometimes thrown over his verse, and adds 
to its mystical charm ; but when this deepens into gloom, we 
feel that it results from the inharmonious action of his mind. 
Even in the latter case, however, bursts of sunshine from 
his imagination will occasionally "streak the darkness ra- 
diantly." A poet whose sensibility to grandeur and sublim- 
ity is deep, and whose mind has a feeling for the vague 
and the supernatural, is ever liable to be oppressed by dark 
moods, unless he has a sharp perception of wit and humor 
to modify the sombre tendencies of his disposition. In 
Dana, this melancholy never degenerates into misanthropy, 
and is never employed to pamper a sublimed egotism, as in 
Byron. It is deeper, however, and more intense, than the 
mournfulness we occasionally find in Wordsworth, Bryant, 
and other meditative poets. It seems to have its " bed and 
procreant cradle" in habits of solitary thought and intense 
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brooding over his own consciousness. It pervades his writ- 
ings like an invisible spirit. 

Mr. Griswold says finely of Bryant, that " he is the transla- 
tor of the silent language of nature to the world." The serene 
beauty and thoughtful tenderness, which characterize his de- 
scriptions or rather interpretations of outward objects, are 
paralleled only in Wordsworth. His poems are almost per- 
fect of their kind. The fruits of meditation, rather than of 
passion or imagination, and rarely startling with an unexpect- 
ed image or sudden outbreak of feeling, they are admirable 
specimens of what may be called the philosophy of the soul. 
They address the finer instincts of our nature with a voice 
so winning and gentle, — they search out with such subtle 
power all in the heart which is true and good, — that their 
influence, though quiet, is resistless. They have consecrated 
to many minds things which before it was painful to con- 
template. Who can say, that his feelings and fears respect- 
ing death have not received an insensible change, since 
reading the " Thanatopsis " ? Indeed, we think that Bry- 
ant's poems are valuable not only for their intrinsic excel- 
lence, but for the vast influence their wide circulation is 
calculated to exercise on national feelings and manners. It 
is impossible to read them without being morally benefited. 
They purify as well as please. They develope or encour- 
age all the elevated and thoughtful tendencies of the mind. 
In the jar and bustle of our American life, more favorable to 
quickness and acuteness of mind than to meditation, it is 
well that we have a poet who can bring the hues and odors 
of nature into the crowded mart, and, by ennobling thoughts 
of man and his destiny, induce the most worldly to give their 
eyes an occasional glance upward, and the most selfish to 
feel that the love of God and man is better than the love of 
Mammon. Metrical moralizing is generally offensive, from its 
triteness and pretension ; but that of Bryant is so fresh and 
natural, mingles so unconsciously with his musings and 
imaginations, and bears so marked a character of truth and 
feeling, that even the most commonplace axiom receives a 
new importance when touched by the outpourings of his 
heart, and colored by his imagination. To make extracts 
from Bryant, in illustration of the qualities of his mind, would 
be almost an impertinence. His writings are too well known 
to need quotation of particular beauties. 
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Mr. Griswold remarks of Percival, that " he has all the 
natural qualities of a great poet, but lacks the artistical skill, or 
declines the labor, without which few authors gain immortal- 
ity. He has a brilliant imagination, remarkable command of 
language, and an exhaustless fountain of ideas. He writes 
with a facility but rarely equalled, and, when his thoughts are 
once committed to the page, he shrinks from the labor of re- 
vising, correcting, and condensing. He remarks, in one of 
his prefaces, that his verse is ' very far from bearing the 
marks of the file and the burnisher,' and that he likes to see 
' poetry in the full ebullition of feeling and fancy, foaming 
up with the spirit of life, and glowing with the rainbows of a 
glad inspiration.' " To this critique it is necessary to add 
but little. The glow and sparkle of Percival's verse are 
often in the highest degree inspiring. The swell and sweep 
in his diction correspond with the turbulence and joy of soul 
from which much of his poetry seems to gush. The mind 
of the reader is hurried along the stream of his verse, and 
readily adopts his changing moods. " The Prevalence of 
Poetry," " Consumption," " Clouds," " Morning among the 
Hills," " Genius Slumbering," " Genius Waking," " The 
Sun," and " New England," are all excellent, and evince 
his artistical ability, and the range of his genius. We say 
artistical ability, because most of Percival's poems indicate 
greater capacity in the writer than is directly expressed. 
" New England " is a lyric known to every school-boy; 
and its warm patriotism and kindling energy have disturbed 
the mind of many a youth, while attempting to pierce into 
the heart of some tough problem in Euclid. " May " is a 
little poem of exceeding beauty and sweetness, reflecting the 
very season it describes. 

" I feel a newer life in every gale, — 

The winds that fan the flowers, 
And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 

Tell of serener hours, — 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May. 

" The spirit of the gentle south-wind calls 
From his blue throne of air, 
And, when his whispering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there ; 
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The bright ones of the valley break 
Their slumbers, and awake. 

"The waving verdure rolls along the plain, 
And the wide forest weaves, 
To welcome back its playful mates again, 

A canopy of leaves. 
And from the darkening shadow floats 
A gush of trembling notes. 

" Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May ; 

The tresses of the woods 
With the light dallying of the west-wind play ; 

And the full brimming floods, 
As gladly to the goal they run, 
Hail the returning sun." 

In the " Prevalence of Poetry," we perceive the exuber- 
ance of Percival's mind displayed with fine effect. The 
fancy and sentiment of the piece seem to flow directly from 
the true inward sources of the ideal. 

" The world is full of poetry — the air 
Is living with its spirit ; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 
And sparkle in its brightness. Earth is veil'd 
And mantled with its beauty ; and the walls 
That close the universe with crystal in 
Are eloquent with voices, that proclaim 
The unseen glories of immensity 
In harmonies too perfect and too high 
For aught but beings of celestial mould, 
And speak to man, in one eternal hymn, 
Unfading beauty and unyielding power." 

He evinces a thorough knowledge. of what poetry is not, 
while he pours out his heart in praise of what poetry is. 

" 'T is not the chime and flow of words, that move 
In measured file and metrical array ; 
'T is not the union of returning sounds, 
Nor all the pleasing artifice of rhyme, 
And quantity, and accent, that can give 
This all-pervading spirit to the ear, 
Or blend it with the movings of the soul. 
'Tis a mysterious feeling, which combines 
Man with the world around him, in a chain 
Woven of flowers, and dipp'd in sweetness, till 
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He tastes the high communion of his thoughts 

With all existences, in earth and heaven, 

That meet him in the charm of grace and power. 

'T is not the noisy babbler, who displays, 

In studied phrase, and noisy epithet, 

And rounded period, poor and vapid thoughts, 

Which peep from out the cumbrous ornaments 

That overload their littleness. Its words 

Are few, but deep and solemn." 

Percival has less subjectivity, less of the brooding, phi- 
losophizing spirit, than any of his eminent contemporaries. 
His imagination, considered as a shaping faculty, is not so 
great as Dana's, Longfellow's, and perhaps Bryant's ; but 
in fancy he excels them all. Indeed, the quickness with 
which the latter quality works, and the disposition of Perci- 
val to hurried composition, have not been favorable to the 
culture of high imaginative power. When the mind is really 
disturbed by the " fane frenzy," the imagination has no lack 
of activity in its motions ; but when the poet, instead of be- 
ing frenzied, is only a little "light-headed," it disdains to 
give its aid. In Percival, the feeling is often high and the 
verse winged, when the imagery is only common. His po- 
ems do not always seem adequately to convey the whole 
power of the mind from which they proceed. 

Few poets in Mr. Griswold's motley collection excel 
Fitz-Greene Halleck in popularity. His metrical composi- 
tions, though not deficient in high qualities, do not require a 
very subtle taste in the reader in order to be appreciated. 
The frequent blending of serious thought and emotion with 
playful and careless fancies enables him to pass at once for 
a man of sentiment and a man of the world. He has more 
of the faculty than the feeling of the poet. He reposes 
little faith in his own creations. He is hardly willing to 
plant himself with undoubting confidence upon the eternal 
principles of the soul, on which the poetical is based, and 
avoid or repel the fleeting feelings and opinions which some- 
times threaten and cloud their dominion. By the imperti- 
nence of his wit, he almost gives the impression that poetry 
is a mere juggle, and that he cares not to keep the secret. 
At times, he places the ideal and the actual face to face, and 
remains himself an indifferent spectator of the result. At 
others, he will evoke spirits from the vasty deep of imagina- 
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tion, only to point and fleer at them, when they have obeyed 
his call. He has few serious thoughts that are not more or 
less associated with ludicrous ideas. A little laughing imp 
seems to sit opposite the fountains of his heart, and dispel 
with the merry flash of his eye every shade and thin essence 
which rise in misty beauty from their surface. In perusing 
some of his poems, we are tempted to call him a man of 
pure sentiment and fine imagination ruined by reading " Don 
Juan." There are poetical powers displayed in "Marco 
Bozzaris," " Burns," " Woman," and others of his serious 
poems, which we dislike to see played with and perverted. 
To produce a shock of surprise by the sudden intrusion of 
an incongruous idea into a mournful or sentimental flow of 
feeling, is but little above the claptrap of the stage. We are 
aware, that, in Halleck's case, this is done in an inimitable 
manner, and that the effect on one's risible faculties is irre- 
sistible ; but still there are few who desire to be choked with 
a laugh, at the very moment when the tears are starting from 
their eyes. It introduces a species of skepticism, which is 
destructive to the enjoyment of poetry. The loftiness, purity, 
and tenderness of feeling, which Halleckcanso well express, 
when he pleases, and the delicate and graceful fancies with 
which he can festoon thought and emotion, should never be 
associated with what is mean or ridiculous, even to gratify 
wit or whim. There is a kind of merry malevolence in the 
abasement of ennobling feelings and beautiful images, which 
is }ess pardonable than open scoffing, because more inju- 
rious. 

It is quite common for the critics of Longfellow's poetry 
to escape the trouble of analysis, by offering some smooth 
eulogium on his taste, and some " lip-homage " to his ar- 
tistical ability. Mr. Griswold satisfies his conscience by 
saying, that " Longfellow's works are eminently picturesque, 
and are distinguished for nicety of epithet and elaborate, 
scholarly finish. He has feeling, a rich imagination, and a 
cultivated taste." It seems to us, that these terms are as 
applicable to other American poets as to Longfellow. They 
do not indicate the characteristics of his genius, or give a 
glimpse of the spirit by which it is pervaded. A person, in 
reading the " Psalm of Life," does not say that this poem is 
" distinguished for nicety of epithet and elaborate, scholarly 
finish " ; but rather, that this poem touches the heroic string 
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of my nature, — breathes energy into my heart, — sustains 
my lagging purposes, — and fixes my thoughts on what is 
stable and eternal. Without questioning the artistical excel- 
lence of this poet, we still think that it is thrust forward too 
prominently in all notices of his writings. That which lies 
behind his style and mere mechanical skill should be first con- 
sidered. The thought is of more importance than the manner 
of saying it. If the former be worthless, then the latter is not 
worth consideration. A poet who expresses nothing, with 
great " nicety of epithet," or with " elaborate, scholarly fin- 
ish," is still only good for nothing. The questions which 
are of real moment relate to qualities which lie deeper than 
rhetoric. 

The great characteristic of Longfellow, that of addressing 
the moral nature through the imagination, of linking moral 
truth to intellectual beauty, is a far greater excellence. His 
artistical ability is admirable, because it is not seen. It is 
rather mental than mechanical. In truth, it may be doubted 
if he is more distinguished as an artist than Dana or Bry- 
ant. If by saying that a poem is artistical, we mean that its 
form corresponds with its spirit, that it is fashioned into the 
likeness of the thought or emotion it is intended to convey, 
then " The Buccaneer " and " Thanatopsis " are as artisti- 
cal as any of the " Voices of the Night." If mere skill 
in the use of multitudinous metres be meant, then Percival 
is more artistical than either. If mechanical ingenuity in 
forcing sentiment into forms to which it has no affinity be the 
meaning, then to be artistical is a fault or an affectation. 
The best artist is he who accommodates his diction to his 
subject. In this sense, Longfellow is an artist. By learning 
" to labor and to wait," by steadily brooding over the 
chaos in which thought and emotion first appear to the 
mind, and giving shape and life to both, before uttering 
them in words, he has obtained a singular mastery over 
expression. By this we do not mean, that he has a large 
command of language. No fallacy is greater than that 
which confounds fluency with expression. Washerwo- 
men, and boys at debating clubs, often display more fluency 
than Webster ; but his words are to theirs, as the roll 
of thunder to the patter of rain. Language often receives 
its significance and power from the person who uses it. Un- 
less permeated by the higher faculties of the mind, unless it 
be, not the clothing, but the " incarnation of thought," it is 
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quite an humble power. There are some writers who re- 
pose undoubting confidence in words. If their minds be 
filled with the epithets of poetry, they fondly deem that they 
have clutched its essence. In a piece of inferior verse, we 
often observe a great array of expressions which have been 
employed with great effect by genius, but which seem to 
burn the fingers and disconcert the equanimity of the aspir- 
ing word-catcher who presses them into his service. Feli- 
city, not fluency, of language is a merit. There is such a 
thing, likewise, as making a style the expression, of the na- 
ture of the writer who uses it. The rhetorical arrangement 
of Johnson is often pedantic, but it does not appear so bad 
in his writings as in the monstrous masses of verbiage beneath 
which the thin frames of his imitators are crushed. The 
style of Carlyle is faulty, when judged by the general rules 
of taste ; but we should not desire that the rough gallop of 
his sentences should be changed for the graceful ambling of 
Addison's, without a corresponding change in his psycholo- 
gical condition. 

Longfellow has a perfect command of that expression 
which results from restraining rather than cultivating fluency ; 
and his manner is adapted to his theme. He rarely, if ever, 
mistakes " emotions for conceptions." His words are often 
pictures of his thought. He selects with great delicacy and 
precision the exact phrase which best expresses or suggests his 
idea. He colors his style with the skill of a painter. The 
warm flush and bright tints, as well as the most evanescent 
hues, of language, he uses with admirable discretion. In that 
higher department of his art, that of so combining his words 
and images that they make music to the soul as well as to 
the ear, and convey not only his feelings and thoughts, but 
also the very tone and condition of the soul in which they 
have being, he likewise excels. In " Maidenhood " and 
" Endymion," this power is admirably displayed. In what 
Mr. Griswold very truly calls one of his best poems, " The 
Skeleton in Armour," he manages a difficult verse with great 
skill. There is much of the old Norse energy in this con- 
position, — that rough, ravenous battle-spirit, which, for a 
time, makes the reader's blood rush and tingle in warlike 
sympathy. But the manner in which the passions of the 
savage are modified by the sentiment of the lover, and 
the stout, death-defying heart of the warrior yields to that 
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gentle but irresistible power which conquers without arms 
and enslaves without fetters, constitutes the great charm of 
the poem. 

" Once, as I told in glee 
Tales of the stormy sea, 
Soft eyes looked love on me, 

Burning, yet tender; 
And, as the white stars shine 
On the dark Norway pine, 
On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendor." 

It would be easy to say much of Longfellow's singular 
felicity in addressing the moral nature of man. It has been 
said of him, sometimes in derision, that all his poems have 
a moral. There is, doubtless, a tendency in his mind to 
evolve some useful meaning from his finest imaginations, and 
to preach when he should only sing ; but we still think that 
the moral of his compositions is rarely thrust intrudingly for- 
ward, but rather flows naturally from the subject. There is 
nothing of the spirit of Joseph Surface in his genius ; he 
does not pride himself on being a man of " noble senti- 
ments." The morality of the " Psalm of Life " is com- 
monplace. If versified by a poetaster, it would inspire no 
deep feeling, and strengthen no high purposes. But the 
worn axioms of didactic verse have the breath of a new life 
breathed into them, when they are touched by genius. A 
power is added to them, of which before we had little con- 
ception. They are rendered instinct with imagination. We 
are made to love and to follow what before we merely as- 
sented to with a lazy acquiescence. 

" Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

" Footprints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again." 

This is very different from saying, that, if we follow the ex- 
ample of the great and good, we shall live a noble life, and 
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that the records of our deeds and struggles' will strengthen 
the breasts of those who come after us to do and to suffer. 

Longfellow's verse occupies a position half way between 
the poetry of actual life and the poetry of transcendentalism. 
Like all neutrals, he is liable to attack from the zealots of 
both parties ; but it seems to us, that he has hit the exact 
point, beyond which no poet can at present go, without be- 
ing neglected or ridiculed. He idealizes real life ; he elicits 
new meaning from many of its rough shows ; he clothes 
subtle and delicate thoughts in familiar imagery ; he embo- 
dies high moral sentiment in beautiful and ennobling forms ; 
he inweaves the golden threads of spiritual being into the 
texture of common existence ; he discerns and addresses 
some of the finest sympathies of the heart ; but he rarely 
soars into those regions of abstract imagination, where the 
bodily eye cannot follow, but where that of the seer is gift- 
ed with a " pervading vision." Though he fixes a keen 
glance on those filmy and fleeting shades of thought and 
feeling which common minds overlook or are incompetent 
to grasp, he has his eye open a little wider, perhaps, when 
its gaze is directed to the outward world, than when it is 
turned within. His imagination, in the sphere of its activi- 
ty, is almost perfect in its power to shape in visible forms, 
or to suggest, by cunning verbal combinations, the feeling or 
thought he desires to express ; but it lacks the strength and 
daring, and the wide sweep, which characterize the imagina- 
tion of such poets as Shelley. He has little of the unrest and 
frenzy of the bard. We know, in reading him, that he will 
never miss his mark ; that he will risk nothing ; that he will 
aim to do only that which he feels he can do well. An air 
of repose, of quiet power, is around his compositions. He 
rarely loses sight of common interests and sympathies. He 
displays none of the stinging earnestness, the vehement sen- 
sibility, the gusts of passion, which characterize poets of the 
impulsive class. His spiritualism is not seen in wild strug- 
gles after an ineffable Something, for which earth can afford 
but imperfect symbols, and of which even abstract words 
can suggest little knowledge. He appears perfectly satis- 
fied with his work. Like his own " Village Blacksmith," 
he retires every night with the feeling, that something has 
been attempted, and something done. 

The intellectual tendencies of Longfellow, judging from 
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the mystical charm which many of his poems possess, seem 
to he purely spiritual. But his keen sense of what is phys- 
ically pleasurable keeps them in check, and gives a more 
sensuous property to his imagination than what simply in- 
heres in it. Were it not that young misses have made the 
phrase of equivocal meaning, we would call him " a beauti- 
ful poet." He has a feeling exquisitely fine for what is gen- 
erally understood by the term beauty, — that -is, for actual, 
earthly beauty, idealized and refined by the imagination, 
embodied in graceful shapes, or beheld in that soft, dreamy 
light of fancy, which makes it more witching to the senses 
than if seen in bolder outlines. There is a slight dash of 
epicureanism in his conception of the quality, when his sen- 
timent and sensations are commingled by his imagination. 
A sense of luxury steals over the heart, in reading many of 
his apparently most spiritualized descriptions. 

His sense of beauty, though uncommonly vivid, is not the 
highest of which the mind is capable. He has little percep- 
tion of its mysterious spirit ; of that beauty, of which all phys- 
ical loveliness is but the shadow, which awes and thrills the 
soul into which it enters, and lifts the imagination into re- 
gions " to which the heaven of heavens is but a veil." 
His mind never appears oppressed, nor his sight dimmed, by 
its exceeding glory. He feels, and loves, and creates what 
is beautiful ; but he hymns no reverence, he pays no adora- 
tion, to the Spirit of Beauty. He would never exclaim with 
Shelley, " O awful Loveliness ! " 

We say this rather to make a distinction than to note a 
fault ; to show how far the spiritual element in Longfellow's 
poetry is modified by the sensuous properties of his genius, 
than to blame him for the combination. Indeed, by a ma- 
jority of critics and readers, this combination is deemed a 
high merit. If they found any fault with Longfellow, it 
would be, that he is too transcendental. It is the cant now- 
adays, that poetry is soaring beyond the ken of us " poor 
humans." A poet, who occasionally dwells in abstract 
imaginations, is pelted with pet epithets, and accused of 
lacking human sympathy. This arises, we think, from a too 
narrow definition of the term. It is true, that men have a 
quicker sense of their relations to external nature and to each 
other, than to God ; to shows rather than to substances ; 
and their hearts are more readily kindled by what is ad- 
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dressed to their blood and physical temperament, than by 
that which speaks to their spiritual nature. Still, he must 
be a daring and somewhat impudent person, who decides 
upon the whole reach of human sympathies by the range 
of his own, and calls that meaningless and unprofitable, 
which his own heart echoes feebly or not at all. Lust, false- 
hood, and intemperance have been so often idealized by 
bards, and have found so ready a response from " human 
sympathies," that in some minds they have become signifi- 
cant of the whole meaning of the phrase. If the term, hu- 
man weakness, or criminality, were substituted for it in many 
cases, there would be a gain to the science of strict defini- 
tion. Every man has a thepry of human sympathies to fit 
his own tastes ; and his system is often so sharp a satire on 
his moral perceptions, that he would manifest much more 
prudence in its concealment, than in shouting it forth in the 
markets and public places of criticism. 

The sympathies which Longfellow addresses are fine and 
poetical, but not the most subtle of which the soul is capa- 
ble. The kindly affections, the moral sentiments, the joys, 
sorrows, regrets, aspirations, loves, and wishes of the heart, 
he has consecrated by new ideal forms and ascriptions. He 
inculcates with much force that poetic stoicism which teaches 
us to recken earthly evils at their true worth, and endure 
with patience what results inevitably from our condition, — 
as in the " Psalm of Life," " Excelsior," " The Light of 
Stars," and in passages of other poems. " The Village 
Blacksmith " and " God's Acre " have a rough grandeur, 
and " Maidenhood " and " Endymion " a soft, sweet, mys- 
tical charm, which advantageously display the range of his 
powers. Perhaps " Maidenhood " is the most finely poet- 
ical of all his poems. Nothing of its kind can be more ex- 
quisitely beautiful than this delicate creation. It appears 
like the utterance of a dream. In " The Spanish Student," 
the affluence of his imagination in images of grace, grand- 
eur, and beauty, is most strikingly manifested. He scatters 
his wealth, in this production, with a careless munificence 
calculated to astonish the " barren rascals " of rhyme. The 
objection to it, as a play, is its lack of skill or power in the 
dramatic exhibition of character. But read merely as a poem 
cast in the form of dialogue, it is one of the most beautiful 
in American literature. None of his other pieces so well 
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illustrates all his poetical qualities, — his imagination, his 
fancy, his sentiment, and his manner. It seems to compre- 
hend the whole extent of his genius. 

To write good comic verse is a different thing from 
writing good comic poetry. A jest or a sharp saying may 
he easily made to rhyme ; but to blend ludicrous ideas with 
fancy and imagination, and display in their ^conception and 
expression the same poetic qualities usually exercised in se- 
rious composition, is a rare distinction. Among American 
poets, we know of none who excels Holmes in this difficult 
branch of the art. Many of his pleasant lyrics seem not so 
much the offspring of wit, as of fancy and sentiment turned 
in a humorous direction. His manner of satirizing the foi- 
bles, follies, vanities, and affectations of conventional life is 
altogether peculiar and original. He looks at folly and pre- 
tension from the highest pinnacle of scorn. They never pro- 
voke his indignation, for to him they are too mean to justify 
anger, and hardly worthy of petulance. His light, glancing 
irony and fleering sarcasm are the more effective, from the 
impertinence of his benevolent sympathies. He wonders, 
hopes, wishes, titters, and cries with his victims. He prac- 
tises on them the legerdemain of contempt. He kills with 
a sly stab, and proceeds on his way as if " nothing in partic- 
ular " had happened. He picks his teeth with cool uncon- 
cern, while looking down on the captives of his wit, as if 
their destruction conferred no honor upon himself, and was 
unimportant to the rest of mankind. He makes them ridicule 
themselves, by giving a voice to their motions and manners. 
He translates the conceited smirk of the coxcomb into feli- 
citous words. The vacant look and trite talk of the bore 
he links with subtle analogies. He justifies the egotist unto 
himself by a series of mocking sophisms. He expresses the 
voiceless folly and affectation of the ignorant and brainless 
by cunningly contrived phrases and apt imagery. He ideal- 
izes nonsense, pertness, and aspiring dulness. The move- 
ment of his wit is so swift, that its presence is known only 
when it strikes. He will sometimes, as it were, blind the 
eyes of his victims with diamond dust, and then pelt them 
pitilessly with scoffing compliments. He passes from the 
sharp, stinging gibe to the most grotesque exaggerations of 
drollery, with a bewildering rapidity. 

Holmes is also a poet of sentiment and passion. "Old 
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Ironsides," " The Steamboat," " Qui Vive," and numer- 
ous passages of " Poetry," display a lyrical fire and inspira- 
tion which should not be allowed to decay for want of care 
and fuel. In those poems of fancy and sentiment, where the 
exceeding richness and softness of his diction seem trembling 
on the verge of meretricious ornament, he is preserved from 
slipping into Delia Cruscanism by the manly energy of his 
nature and his keen perception of the ridiculous. Those who 
know him only as a comic lyrist, as the libellous laurea tof 
chirping folly and presumptuous egotism, would be surprised 
at the clear sweetness and skylark thrill of his serious and 
sentimental compositions. 

Of Willis G. Clark, Mr. Griswold writes : " His metri- 
cal writings are all distinguished for a graceful and elegant 
diction, thoughts morally and poetically beautiful, and chaste 
and appropriate imagery." This praise is substantiated by 
the extracts which follow it. There is much purity and 
strength of feeling in many of Mr. Clark's poems. Though 
not marked by much power of imagination, they are replete 
with fancy and sentiment, and have often a searching pathos 
and a mournful beauty which find their way quietly to the heart. 

C. P. Cranch has worked with some success in the 
transcendental vein. The " Hours," " Stanzas," " My 
Thoughts," are specimens of the results of his labors. 
William Pitt Palmer, whose name we see occasionally flit- 
ting through the periodical world, has written a poem on 
" Light," in the stanza of Shelley's "Cloud," far superior 
in diction and imagery to a large portion of our miscellane- 
ous poetry. Mr. Griswold would have done well to place 
him in the body of the volume, instead of the appendix. 
He is worthy of a more prominent station than he occupies. 

John Greenleaf Whittier is one of our most characteristic 
poets. Few excel him in warmth of temperament. Old 
John Dennis, the Gifford of Queen Anne's time, describes 
genius as caused " by a furious joy and pride of soul on the 
conception of an extraordinary hint. Many men have their 
hints, without their motions of fury and pride of soul, be- 
cause they want fire enough to agitate their spirits ; and 
these we call cold writers. Others, who have a great deal 
of fire, but have not excellent organs, feel the forementioned 
motions, without the extraordinary hints, and these we call 
fustian writers." Whittier has this "furious joy" and 
"pride of soul," even when the " hints " are not extraordi- 
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nary ; but he never falls into absolute rant and fustian. A 
common thought comes from his pen " rammed with life." 
He seems, in some of his lyrics, to pour out his blood with 
his lines. There is a rush of passion in his verse, which 
sweeps every thing along with it. His fancy and imagina- 
tion can hardly keep pace with their fiery companion. His 
vehement sensibility will not allow the inventive faculties 
fully to complete what they may have commenced. The 
stormy qualities of his mind, acting at the suggestions of 
conscience, produce a kind of military morality which uses 
all the deadly arms of verbal warfare. When well in- 
trenched in abstract right, he always assumes a hostile atti- 
tude towards the champions or practisers of abstract wrong. 
He aims to give his song " a rude martial tone, — a blow in 
every thought." His invective is merciless and undistin- 
guishing ; he almost screams with rage and indignation. 
Occasionally, the extreme bitterness and fierceness of his 
declamation degenerate into mere shrewishness and scold- 
ing. Of late, he has somewhat pruned the rank luxuriance 
of his style. The " Lines on the Death of Lucy Hooper," 
" Raphael," " Follen," " Memories," among the poems in 
his last published volume, are indications that his mind is not 
without subtle imagination and delicate feeling, as well 
as truculent strength and fierce energy. There is much 
spiritual beauty in these little compositions. It is difficult to 
conceive how the man who can pour out such torrents of 
passionate feeling, and who evidently loves to see his words 
tipped with fire, can at the same time write such graceful 
and thoughtful stanzas as these : 

" A beautiful and happy girl 

With step as soft as summer air, 
And fresh young lip and brow of pearl, 
Shadowed by many a careless curl, 

Of unconfined and flowing hair : 
A seeming child in every thing, 

Save thoughtful brow and ripening charms, 
As Nature wears the smile of Spring 

When sinking into Summer's arms. 

" How thrills once more the lengthening chain 

Of memory at the thought of thee ! 
Old hopes, that long in dust have lain, 
Old dreams, come thronging back again, 

And boyhood lives again in me ; 
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I feel its glow upon my cheek, 

Its fulness of the heart is mine, 
As when I learned to hear thee speak, 

Or raised my doubtful eye to thine. 

" I hear again thy low replies, 

I feel thy arm within my own, 
And timidly again uprise 
The fringed lids of hazel eyes, 

With soft brown tresses overblown. 
Ah ! memories of sweet summer eves, 

Of moonlit wave and willowy way, 
Of stars and flowers and dewy leaves, 

And smiles and tones more dear than they ! 

■ff ^ TT 3|F 2Jp 

" And wider yet in thought and deed 

Our still diverging paths incline, 
Thine the Genevan's sternest creed, 
While answers to my spirit's need 

The Yorkshire peasant's simple line : 
For thee the priestly rite and prayer, 

And holy day and solemn psalm ; 
For me the silent reverence, where 

My brethren gather, slow and calm.'''' 

Whittier has the soul of a great poet, and we should not 
be surprised if he attained the height of excellence in his 
art. The faults of his mind, springing from excessive flu- 
ency and a too excitable sensibility, exaggerated as they 
have been by the necessities of hasty composition, have 
prevented him from displaying as yet the full power of his 
genius. It is by no means unlikely, that, when he has some- 
what tamed the impetuosity of his feelings, and brooded 
with more quiet intensity over the large stores of poetry 
which lie chaotically in his nature, he may yet produce a 
work which will rival, and perhaps excel, the creations of his 
most distinguished contemporaries. He has that vigor, 
truthfulness, and manliness of character, — that freedom 
from conventional shackles, — that careless disregard of 
Mr. Prettyman's notion as to what constitutes the high, and 
Miss Betty's notion as to what constitutes the low, — that 
native energy and independence of nature, — which form 
the basis of the character of every great genius, and without 
which poetry is apt to be a mere echo of the drawing-room, 
and to idealize affectations instead of realities. 
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We are glad to perceive, that Mr. Griswold has done some 
justice to the poetical powers of Mrs. Maria Brooks, au- 
thor of " Zophiel, or the Bride 6f Seven." This lady has 
generally written under the name of Maria del Occidente. 
Her poems evince mental qualities, which, if they had been 
employed on themes or incidents more in accordance with 
popular feeling than those she has chosen, would have given 
her the first place among American poets of her own sex. 
Her mind has a wider sweep, and is more poetical in its 
tendencies, than that of any of her female contemporaries. 
In fancy and passion, she has hardly been excelled by any 
American writer. Her mind has been well stored with 
knowledge, her sense of harmony is exceedingly fine, and 
her command of language is almost despotic. She possess- 
es great fertility of fancy, and a luxurious sense of the 
beauty of outward objects. Nature to her is "an appetite 
and a passion." In the description of tropical scenery, 
there is a delicious richness, a dreamy beauty, and a " mazy- 
running soul of harmony," in her verse, which not only 
bring the scene vividly to the eye, but render it percep- 
tible to the other senses. She has great warmth and occa- 
sional intensity of feeling, and gives it free and bold ex- 
pression. Her poem of " Zophiel," first published in 
London, in 1833, is a remarkable production. It has been 
much praised in England, but seems to be little known in 
this country. By many it is still considered the work of an 
Englishwoman. When republished in Boston, it was hailed 
by most of the newspaper critics with admiring ignorance or 
pert stupidity. Some were astounded to find a woman of 
the nineteenth century evincing more knowledge of Plato 
and Hafiz than of Bulwer or Hannah More ; others were 
shocked, that she should so far wander from the " legitimate 
sphere " of female composition, as to attempt something 
more than the versification of sermons, or the vivifica- 
tion of common-places. Though the subject is, on the 
whole, delicately treated, there are a few stanzas which 
might have been omitted with advantage to the general re- 
finement of expression. These were darted upon by per- 
sons endowed with a sharp scent for indelicacy, and repre- 
sented, with certain mysterious nods, winks, and the other 
signs of prudery's freemasonry, as samples of the poem ; and, 
accordingly, the most unjustly neglected work of genius ever 
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published in the United States came near obtaining the du- 
bious honor of circulating over the whole land as a book 
" which no young lady should read." We think that Mr. 
Griswold's selections from " Zophiel," although they cannot 
give a full impression of its merits, prove that it contains 
poetical qualities which would reflect no discredit upon poets 
of far greater popularity. 

Mrs. E. Oakes Smith, of New York, has written a number 
of short poems of much beauty, purity, and spirituality. 
" The Sinless Child " and " The Acorn " manifest qualities 
of mind and heart, which are worthy of a more thorough 
development. They display much depth of feeling and 
affluence of fancy, and are singularly pure and sweet in their 
tone. " The Sinless Child," though deficient in artistical 
finish, contains many passages of a high order of poetry, 
and is as stainless as its subject. It gives evidence, also, of 
a capacity for a more extended sweep over the domain of 
thought and emotion. Mrs. Smith is not merely a smooth 
and skilful versifier, indulging occasionally in a flirtation with 
Poetry, to while away the time, but one whose productions 
are true exponents of her inward life, and display the fresh- 
ness and fervor which spring from individuality of character 
and feeling. She speaks of what she knows and of what she 
has felt. Her theory of morals does not seem to have come 
into her soul through the inlet of the ear. Her truthfulness 
is a prominent characteristic of her genius. 

The poems of Mrs. Sigourney are very numerous and 
popular. According to Mr. Griswold, she has published 
six or seven volumes, of which the last appeared in 1841. 
The moral character of her writings is unexceptionable. 
She possesses great facility in versification, and is fluent 
both in thoughts and language. But much that she has writ- 
ten is deformed by the triteness and irregularity consequent 
upon hasty composition, and hardly does justice to her real 
powers. " Niagara," " The Death of an Infant," " Win- 
ter," and " Napoleon's Epitaph," are favorable specimens 
of her talents. 

Mrs. Child has written little verse, but the few metrical 
pieces which pass under her name are almost as good as 
her best prose. Hannah F. Gould is a name so pleasantly 
interwoven with pure fancies and good thoughts, that it is an 
unpleasant task to sift her productions, for the purpose of 
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selecting those of enduring value. She is responsible for 
three volumes of verse, all of which have been read. Mrs. 
Amelia B. Welby, a young poetess of the west, has consid- 
erable force of expression, delicacy of fancy, and the poetic 
feeling in large measure. Mrs. Elizabeth Hall has acquired 
much reputation by her dramatic poem of ; ' Miriam," which 
we noticed at length in a previous number of this Journal. * 
Elizabeth F. Ellett, Anne Peyre Dinnies (author of that 
noble expression of high feeling, " The Wife "), Emma C. 
Embury, Lucy Hooper, Lucretia and Margaret Davidson, 
receive the due honors of Mr. Griswold's pen and scissors. 
He makes numerous selections from the female poets. 

We wish that we had space to do some justice to the quick, 
teeming fancy of Willis, a quality which he exercises in the 
service both of sentiment and humor. But we have noticed 
his poems at length in a former number of this Journal, f to 
which we must refer our readers for an estimate of his powers. 
Pierpont has displayed much lyrical enthusiasm and forcible 
expression, which are worthy of more than a passing tribute. 
Drake's delicate creation, " The Culprit Fay," and his 
stirring lyric on " The American Flag," deserve commemo- 
ration. Hillhouse has written much which will not be for- 
gotten. " Hadad " is a chaste and beautiful production, 
evincing skill and taste in composition, and pure and melodi- 
ous in its tone. The " sunset-tinted haziness," through 
which the fine humanity and suggestive imagination of Lowell 
are seen, would delay the course of any critic who was not in 
desperate haste. Mr. Griswold has hardly done him justice 
in the selections contained in this volume. There are many 
excellent thoughts and imaginations scattered over the com- 
positions of Brainard, Pike, Dawes, Wilde, Ware, Wilcox, 
Neal, Peabody, Sands, Lunt, Clarke, and others in Mr. 
Griswold's collection, which if the reader cannot discover 
himself, he will be assisted in his search by the editor's 
kindly and genial notices. Had we room for extracts, we 
might select many pieces of merit from the writings of 
American poets of the second class ; but time and space are 
particularly inexorable to reviewers, and we must pause. 

We can hardly conceive, that a reasonable being should 

* See North American Review, Vol. XLV. p. 312. 
t Ibid., Vol. XL1II. p. 384. 
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look with coldness or dislike upon any efforts to establish a 
national literature, of which poetry is such an important ele- 
ment. The man, whose heart is capable of any patriotic 
emotion, who feeis his pulse quicken when the idea of his 
country is brought home to him, must desire that coun- 
try to possess a voice more majestic than the roar of 
party, and more potent than the whine of sects, — a voice 
which should breathe energy and awaken hope wherever its 
kindling tones are heard. The life of our native land, — 
the inner spirit which animates its institutions, — the new 
ideas and principles, of which it is the representative, — 
these every patriot must wish to behold reflected from the 
broad mirror of a comprehensive and soul-animating litera- 
ture. The true vitality of a nation is not seen in the tri- 
umphs of its industry, the extent of its conquests, or the 
reach of its empire ; but in its intellectual dominion. Pos- 
terity passes over statistical tables of trade and population, to 
search for the records of the mind and heart. It is of little 
moment how many millions of men were included at any time 
under the name of one people, if they have left no intellectual 
testimonials of their mode and manner of existence, no " foot- 
prints on the sands of time." The heart refuses to glow at 
the most astounding array of figures. A nation lives only 
through its literature, and its mental life is immortal. The 
capricious tyranny of Dionysius might well inspire fear in 
those whose lives and fortunes were subject to his passions 
and whims ; but it can exercise no control over us. It died 
with the feeble arm of him who wielded it. But the power 
of Plato passed not away with his corporeal frame. Homer 
still sings, Socrates still speaks, to us. Greece yet lives in 
her literature, more real to our minds, nearer to our affec- 
tions, than many European kingdoms. The true monarchs 
of a country are those whose sway is over thought and emo- 
tion. They are 

" The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns." 

America abounds in the material of poetry. Its history, 
its scenery, the structure of its social life, the thoughts which 
pervade its political forms, the meaning which underlies its 
hot contests, are all capable of being exhibited in a poetical 
aspect. Carlyle, in speaking of the settlement of Plymouth 
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by the Pilgrims, remarks, that, if we had the open sense of 
the Greeks, we should have " found a poem here ; one of 
nature's own poems, such as she writes in broad facts over 
great continents." If we have a literature, it should be a 
national literature ; no feeble or sonorous echo of Germany 
or England, but essentially American in its tone and object. 
No matter how meritorious a composition may be, as long as 
any foreign nation can say that it has done the same thing 
better, so long shall we be spoken of with contempt, or in 
a spirit of benevolent patronage. We begin to sicken of 
the custom, now so common, of presenting even our best po- 
ems to the attention of foreigners, with a deprecating, apolo- 
getic air ; as if their acceptance of the offering, with a few 
soft and silky compliments, would be an act of kindness de- 
manding our warmest acknowledgments. If the Quarterly 
Review or Blackwood's Magazine speaks well of an Ameri- 
can production, we think that we can praise it ourselves, 
without incurring the reproach of bad taste. The folly we 
yearly practise, of flying into a passion with some inferior 
English writer, who caricatures our faults, and tells dull jokes 
about his tour through the land, has only the effect to exalt 
an insignificant scribbler into notoriety, and give a nominal 
value to his recorded impertinence. If the mind and heart 
of the country had its due expression, if its life had taken 
form in a literature worthy of itself, we should pay little re- 
gard to the childish tattling of a pert coxcomb who was dis- 
contented with our taverns, or the execrations of some bluff 
sea-captain who was shocked with our manners. The un- 
easy sense we have of something in our national existence, 
which has not yet been fitly expressed, gives poignancy to 
the least ridicule launched at faults and follies which lie on 
the superficies of our life. Every person feels, that a book, 
which condemns the country for its peculiarities of manners 
and customs, does not pierce into the heart of the matter, 
and is essentially worthless. If Bishop Berkeley, when he 
visited Malebranche, had paid exclusive attention to the hab- 
itation, raiment, and manners of the man, and neglected the 
conversation of the metaphysician, and, when he returned to 
England, had entertained Pope, Swift, Gay, and Arbuthnot 
with satirical descriptions of the "complement extern" of 
his eccentric host, he would have acted just as wisely as 
many an English tourist, with whose malicious pleasantry on 
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our habits of chewing, spitting, and eating, we are silly enough 
to quarrel. To the United States, in reference to the pop- 
gun shots of foreign tourists, might be addressed the warning 
which Peter Plymley thundered against Bonaparte, in refer- 
ence to the Anti-Jacobin jests of Canning : Tremble, oh ! 
thou land of many spitters and voters, " for a pleasant man 
has come out against thee, and thou shalt be laid low by a 
joker of jokes, and he shall talk his pleasant talk to thee, 
and thou shalt be no more ! " 

In order that America may take its due rank in the com- 
monwealth of nations, a literature is needed which shall be 
the exponent of its higher life. We live in times of turbu- 
lence and change. There is a general dissatisfaction, mani- 
festing itself often in rude contests and ruder speech, with 
the gulf which separates principles from actions. Men are 
struggling to realize dim ideals of right and truth, and each 
failure adds to the desperate earnestness of their efforts. 
Beneath all the shrewdness and selfishness of the American 
character, there is a smouldering enthusiasm which flames 
out at the first touch of fire, — sometimes at the hot and 
hasty words of party, and sometimes at the bidding of great 
thoughts and unselfish principles. The heart of the nation 
is easily stirred to its depths ; but those who rouse its fiery 
impulses into action are often men compounded of ignorance 
and wickedness, and wholly unfitted to guide the passions 
which they are able to excite. There is no country in the 
world which has nobler ideas embodied in more worthless 
shapes. All our factions, fanaticisms, reforms, parties, 
creeds, ridiculous or dangerous though they often appear, 
are founded on some aspiration or reality which deserves a 
better form and expression. There is a mighty power in 
great speech. If the sources of what we call our fooleries 
and faults were rightly addressed, they would echo more 
majestic and kindling truths. We want a poetry which shall 
speak in clear, loud tones to the people ; a poetry which 
shall make us more in love with our native land, by convert- 
ing its ennobling scenery into the images of lofty thoughts ; 
which shall give visible form and life to the abstract ideas of 
our written constitutions ; which shall confer upon virtue all 
the strength of principle and all the energy of passion ; 
which shall disentangle freedom from cant and senseless hy- 
perbole, and render it a thing of such loveliness and grandeur 
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as to justify all self-sacrifice ; which shall make us love man 
by the new consecrations it sheds on his life and destiny ; 
which shall force through the thin partitions of conventional- 
ism and expediency ; vindicate the majesty of reason ; 
give new power to the voice of conscience, and new vitality 
to human affection ; soften and elevate passion ; guide en- 
thusiasm in a right direction ; and speak out in the high lan- 
guage of men to a nation of men. 



Art. II. — Lowell Lectures on the Evidences of Christian- 
ity. By John Gorham Palfret. With a Discourse 
on the Life and Character of John Lowell, Jr. By Ed- 
ward Everett. Boston : James Munroe and Com- 
pany. 1843. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 367 and 444. 

To the late John Lowell, Jr., we are indebted, not only 
for the most munificent private endowment for literary or 
philanthropic purposes ever made in New England, but yet 
more for the conception of an entirely new institution, oc- 
cupying at once the highest and the broadest ground, — en- 
listing in its administration the best and most cultivated minds 
in the community, and bringing the results of their learning 
and acumen within the reach of multitudes who could en- 
joy them in no other way. The Lowell Institute is a free 
University, — a University for the people, — designed to em- 
brace every department of literary, scientific, and ethical cul- 
ture, to develope and cherish original thought and laborious 
research on the widest range of subjects, and then to give 
to genius or application its best reward, in an enlarged utter- 
ance, and in the power of the highest usefulness to the great- 
est number. 

The first series of lectures published in behalf of the In- 
stitute ought, of course, to contain Mr. Everett's beautiful 
biography of its founder. From this we learn, that the 
bequest, by which he has made his fellow-citizens so largely 
his debtors, was in entire harmony with his whole life and 
spirit. He belonged to that class of liberal-minded mer- 
chants, whose generous love of arts and letters has left its 
traces in the foundation of nearly every professorship in our 



